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which are considered inferior to cloisonn 


enamel; approximately half of the pieces 
The first part of the second volume of in his collection are of the Ming period; 
Metropolitan Museum Studies is now in ind most of the pieces of lat e escapt 
press. [his issue will contain the following the over-ornamentation so prevalent 
articles: A Painting by Corot Restored, by Ch’ing dynasty cloisonné. One who has 
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collectin y sucn fil il et 
For those not mil r wit the n tl { 
of cloisonné enamelti n eres 


ing to note that we have placed 





tion, temporarily, in Galley E 8, 

small unfinished vases in the various stages 
of the enameling process; also samples ot 
dry enamel colors, and a set of the grinding 
and cleaning paraphernalia used. [hes 
working materials were brought from Jap 

1 number of years ago by the late Bashtord 
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t fact ti earliest marks which 
e been 1 inscribed on Chinese 
nels are « t period. An interesting 
re f op n, however, Is given by 
| Hy who describes several silver 
r with backs decorated in cloisonné 
met W re w in the Shoso-in at 
I 1 declares mself will ie to believe 
lanpanesc ithorities who state that 
he SI )-In treasures are later thar 
eighth centur This seems logical 
c since, as Mr. Hobson points out, 
contents of the Shoso-in were largely 





Dean, and have been used frequently for 
demonstration purposes b\ 
Division, to whose collections they belon 

The art of 
indigenous to China 
that the Chinese learned cloisonné enamel 
ing from Arab workmen who, 1n tra\ 


Asia, set up workshops in the large 


enameling is, of course, not 


across 


cities and there introduced the various 
,yzantine methods of work. When we not 
the striking resemblances of Chinese clo 


sonné to certain enamels of the Bvyzant 


school, there seems no reason to question 
this assumption. That the Chinese first 
adopted the art as their own during th 


Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) is the belief o 
most authorities, who base their hypothes 
2 The enameling process in Japan 


with the Chinese method 
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RIOD (1573-1019 
personal belongings of the Emperor 
I 1ePOs ted { nis W dowed consort 
Ar 750 ! sub ( ent] rdded to b\ 
s from “lords and subjects” within a few 
rs hat te 1 we | ( on vel 
d moder thority that the objects 
re housed are the finest T’ang master- 
ces, which is not surprising since Japan 
that time still looked to China as the 
n-head of all art. In 1910 the Japan- 
governme ssued the Tovei Shuko, an 
m illustrating some of the fine Tang 
ects in the Shoso nd great were the 
lat ) to Wester! schol I at that 
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the mirror nd 1din t no pda 
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Lich allel examples are to be seen now either with which to reconstruct the histor yf 
ese among the ancient mirrors of China ort enameling from the eighth to the thirteenth 
ing among our own mirrors of late production.” century, we shall have to be content to deal 


by Mr. Hobson reproduces one of these mi with the subject in its later aspect, ‘“‘en 
] 


Iver rors in his article, and to all appearances it — shrined in a less sumptuous but more prac- 
nné is a perfectly executed piece. The form and _ tical setting of copper. 

1 at decoration are both so Far Eastern in char- \ comprehensive discussion of the Ken 
eve acter that a Byzantine origin is at once  nedy Collection as a whole, or even of 


| 


ha rerected by Mr. Hobson, nor can he lend a fair number of tvpical pieces, 1s obviou 
| | 








eror 

sort 

» by 

few FIG. 3. INSIDE OF BOWL SHOWN IN FIGURE 2 

very 

jects sympathetic ear to the ithors of Tove mpossible in limited s | Strat 

ster- Shuko, who hint that the mirrors n be of eW pieces al VI ne describe 
ipan Japanese origin; he points to the subse detail, others merely noted in passi \ 
the quent history of enameling in Japan as _ full appreciation of the gift can be real 
pan- proot of the fallacy of this theory. If we only when the collecti 


ASSUME then, that the Nara mirrors are Perh, ns the most harming piece nt 


that Nn exp tion of the absence of any tract shown in f res 2 | tarely dow 
nese of the art in the five centuries between th ch subdued richnes lor lois 
it al lang and Yiian dynasties. The writer just and wi later p " net 
stall quoted has theories which are interesting 

par- but we join in his final admission that since ;, a, vw ER 


we have no mate rials liter: ry or otherw Sé \ 
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| ; 1 +] \ ] ents . , , 
which represent the Five | ty mee ; \ final word about one of the two bronz 
. 1 of , Vate slack irth . 
red OOK ree a ACK: artl ie or 
red; Wood, ¢ 2 , oe ; ; oiven by Mr. Kennedy, not illustrated he 

vellow: Metal, white. The richness of 
: 1 \ ( 1) 1TO.1S5 
these colors, together with the significance \c : 
Acc. no. 29.110.1 
of design, sets this piece apart from ord erebsgh pees 
\ nos. 20.1 8, 5 
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Li but to be seen on exhibition in Gallery E 9 AN EARLY AESTHETICIAN 


poke [he piece 1s in the form of a mythological 


ear 


lhere has recently come to the Museum 


eC creature, Whose prototype was a species of 

llama, said to have become extinct afterthe 45 the most generous gift of Paul Gott 
}), time of Confucius. It is of “sand-spot”’ schalk of Berlin a crabbed little document 
IIs. bronze e.. a form of gold inlay on signed and sealed by Alexander Gottlieb 


eS bronze. A great deal of the surface 1s now Baumgarten, who taught pn losophy al 


IS covered wit 


1a rich patina of red and green. fF rankfort-on-the-Oder from 1740 until his 


nd The bronze is dated with assurance in the death in 1762. Today, forgotten by all the 
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» the 

sect 

a 10r FIGS. 5 AND ©, PAIR OF FLOWER POTS. CHIEN LUNG PERIOD (1730-1796 

=Q0 

“a Sung d st he very imperfections of — world except a few ant rians of thought 

oe the work assist in the dating, since this tvpe sauMgarten deserves a place of sentimet 
rT z 

sect of work was greatly improved upon during — tal honor in the memories of all people who 

pene the Ming dynasty." The piece was used as as take the fine arts seriously enough to en 

tiful sacrificial wine vessel, being hollow and  deavor to understand their meaning. Hi 
(1 > 

Moe equipped with a lid on the back. Similar WS not an artist and probably never mad 
nt 

pg: inimal vessels may be seen occasionally in 29 attempt to produce a work of art, Dut 

am Chou dynasty bronze, but without the like most of the professors of philosoph 

lapis. sold inla who came before and after him he was 

onzes terested in the good, the beautiful, and the 


PAULINE SIMMONS reves ; 
| here true. Unlike his predecessors, however, he 


was particularly interested in the matter ol 


( ne! Dite “ ” 1 $ } - wl 
Coa ios taste’ and its developme! yout W h 
sallery - S&S n interes y example of ‘‘sand ! 
1 1 t 
S roduced in the M Lui nate he not only lectured but wrote a book. Thi 
see 5. W. Bushell, Chinese Art, vol. 1, p. 83 angle from which he approached this matte! 
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! \ periorl ec S ) ( ( Sary 
S ! en Lb rv tew of the very 
CW people mM eums who have ever 


bseq lent thinkers have so developed and 
Shit te What 5 rten neelved S the 

ses and boundaries of his subject that he 
\ ld have had diff It recognizing 
their subject as his, he nevertheless had | 
ON i the rt I clar I dt on tne 
| mn tl he made | been based 
mi . litter on that to 





} I ‘ the ri 
\ he ) (ye! ( { lar < } 
) invent one { He we Gree 
Vnere he tou 1 tl word Z { Nit 
ng ind fron hi ed tl 
of his finished | on the Iys 
re| rm ( oll ir ( \ 1 Lic ty) 
he gave the world at I thing abi 
which it had tl from time to tin 
the past, but about whi the { 
Was TO n more im 
} ] \ N\ 
ogently. He ap] ntly was the first 
make the distinction which | clear] 
separated what we now know as aesthet cs 
his word has been universally adopted 
from logic and ethics, and in doing this hi 


pointed out a new and important subject 


natter for the world to wrestle with. Ther 
have been very few men of whom as m 
can be s aid His innocence in doing it ma‘ 


be judged by t 


he fact that he apologized for 
his ‘‘sub lect as some 


{ 


the philosopher as a man among men 


lo the people who frequent museums of 


art and those who work in them this dif- 


ferentiation or demarcation of 
from nah and ethics has been of as great 
Import: as 1t has been to philosophers 
with ne difference that in the philoso 


Kept a certain grateful memory 


of philosophy, but after all interesting to 


f 
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t-} BA i 

} ay; é mi } Wee the 
provinces e museums ! nd tl 
museums of sciet 1curios es. Without 
t the business of great purposive corporate 
I olle would ver | t SS med the 
liom! pects that so markedly differ 
( eit from either private art collecting 
or the collecting done by the museums 
n tained by the _ historical and anti 

irian societies. In the hands of his imme 
hate successors 1n Germany Ww levelopec 
ol only the 1¢ ( the histo1 of fine art 
yut that “‘profound conception of histor 
s the evolution of man’s spirit in civillz 
tion which whe 1 all has bee S d seems t 


provide the ultimate justification for the 
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politan Museum occupies a peculiar and a 
proud position from the point of view of 
this justificatory or probative idea. As no- 
in this country, does 
the Metropolitan contain an ordered array 
of those objects made by the hands of men 
which, with books, constitute the material 
for the study and understanding of the evo- 
lution of man’s spirit in civilization. In the 
making of anything, from a pot to a picture, 
its maker informs it not only with his per- 
sonal skill and sensibility but with the 


where else, certainly 


whole attitude towards life of his period and 
group and country. Evolution is commonly 
thought of only in connection with the bio- 
logical sciences, but here in the art museum 
we have an ordered series Ol objec ts which 
teach the same fundamental doctrine, and 
teach it in a way that 1s of peculiar impor- 
tance and interest, because here it is imme- 
diately and patently concerned with the 
development of the minds and characters 
great accumula- 
tions and the wisdom to be gained from 


atford a means of gain- 


of human beings. These 


1eir Intimate study 
ing such an understanding of men’s minds 
as nothing else can—for here, as pointed out 
by Baumgarten, what counts is neither 
formal logic nor ethics, but that much 


deeper and infinitely more subtle thing 
which underlies them both, the way in 


which human beings react aesthetically (or 


sensuously) to life. It would be easy (but 
extremely difficult) at this point to discuss 
the doctrines of Baumgarten’s two great 
Berkeley and 


English contemporaries, 


Hume, and to show how the great central 
and their s 


Kant) posed for their followers are indis 


problems which they 


ICCeSSOT 


solubly linked with the aesthetic problem 
but it is sufficient to point out that outside 
the physicist’s laboratory the problem of 
reality is nowhere of such importance as in 
the art museum. Furthermore, where to the 
physicist that problem is a matter of ab- 
stract explanatory mechanisms, in the 
museum it Is a practical every-day working 
problem in psychology of the very greatest 
mportance 


to regard the great art museum as though it 


so much so that it is possible 


and its 
Pictures and statues and chairs and textiles 


Were a psychological laboratory, 


ds though tl ey were so many reagents or 


pieces of scientific apparatus for the testing 
and exploration of the human mind. Not 
only 1s it 


understanding of the past but it affords the 


a place for the discovery and 


opportunity, granted initial honesty on the 
part of the experimenters, for the discovery 
and understanding of those sensuous reac 
tions of our own minds and bodies which 
underlie and provide the data for our more 
definitely intellectual processes. For, just as 
It is a poor rule that does not work both 
wavs, so here the works of art, if we have 
but the wit to understand, are measures by 
which we can gain some idea not only of the 
past but of ourselves. 

And as all the developme nt that ha 


made these ideas and the modern concep 
tion of the art museum in some way goes 
back to and passes through old Gottlieb 
Baumgarten, the Museum regards this 
little signature of his much as he did | 

own subject, as something if below the 
dignity of art, at least most interesting to it 


as a group of men among men 


WILLIAM M., Ivins, ]R 


A LOAN COLLECTION OF 
JAPANESE SWORD FURNITURI 


[he establishment « he Japanese Cul 
ture Center of Amer will \ 
stimulus to the appre on of things 
Japanese. As an opportt ( ostet 
this appreciation and g if to Museun 
visitors a wide range of objects to enabl 
them to appreciate the skill of the Japaness 
as metallurgists and artists, the Museum 


accepted from Herman A. I 
nd Paul C. Jaehne the loan of 


apanese sword furniture. Pet 


l spl nd 


pare their metalwork with 
European work. With this end in view the 


present loan exhibition has been arranged 


a ) 
1 the immediate neighborhood of the Reu 
bell Collection of Europ rt sword 
Th etin | “db ro le with 
1 pI Cd ( r¢ ( lards W I 
I hed July, 192 i yn 
Ri | I's In la for yp \ r 
1c S S | St 1 | 
n the | ( 
‘ ] ~ £20 
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Pp x R seri < rn ri ‘ | ls of Great Brit n 

( ( Reu Cll 4 rt swords er re tne 1] rated O2 n tne 

represents the final lopment of 1 1er Which bre ht them fame. On 


} mil ‘ r 
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| + ¢ ‘ + ‘ } } ++] 
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| Bis . ] ' > r { 1 rill t trot . hy th 
| ( } 4 y r i VV il ( A ‘ 
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+ ) t lar | t 
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\ . t | na } 1 vn +} . +} 144 t { . ni lh 
| re ne ( I ey Ol ) r ges e gerléat oO (asraves nd the 
Dut We ¢ n “ ) rdiness Was Irrender of Cornwallis, Was much restored 
nmitted \\ I l ( SW rds \ rn na the Ove nent was en ble 1 to negoti- 
t nlendid ) t { t nn ' { slat ye th nr n 
cSt Spiel S ( O ( ( C ¢ I re O! i@ terms eprelll I 


exhibit 1 er to enj ner S2 ( tor v 1 was widely ac- 
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LT 1 W Lilt ( iit 2) I | I ( cl Tit | S ] ( al OK Tl 
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MOLVes nad ie? 1OW ( uy 4 ( rais model Ss Who Was 
Haidante ui ; nesetinnd aw eect +] fees ae es ‘ | her 
Students Who are Cre { (ud t Ss for fis po ( ‘ roes 
1] 1 ' lot ] ton rint t ) 4 t tict 
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was SWiss Of the -rencl spe gy cantons 
ho worked for Sprimont at Chelsea, and 
rWO BLACK BASALT FIGURES#®™ “0 ©® Ge iiensee eee 
Iter the pure e of the 1elsea factory b 
OF HISTORICAL INTERES] wath, : “ 
Duesbur was transferred to the Derb 


Iwo small, beautifully modeled figures of — factor We know that he made an agree- 
Admiral Rodney and Admiral Hood ment with Duesbury, dated September 17 


| - ] Rae _—— +h» 
recently lent for the American Wing! b 1770, to work for three vears, at a wa 





turesque representations of popular person- described in the agreement as modeler 
| x {} j ! a) ae 
ages Which were ollered for sale | Piand qgcn 1 or porcelair repairer! 


and \mer ca in the second hal ol the ent- We are indebted to John ( Ok of the 





eenth century. On both sides of the water — Etruria Museum for copy of a manuscript 
partisan feeling was intense, and these fig- — Jetter from P. Stephan to Jos Wedgwood 
ures of the noted admirals may well have which throws light on Stephan’s tivities 
decorated the drawing-roon ia Tory lal | on- 


made of the fine stoneware known as black 


1 1 1 ries . 

basalt, perfected DY) Jos ih We lowood pe- IT 
, S ormed that you gavé 
tween 1762 and 1766 and widely imitated lw rmed mn ' 
ereat Encouragement to Artists in_ the 

Shown in th | timar Room on the first 
floor. by k Hur () Derby Pr un, p 20 
232 
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Modelling branch, at which time | was 
Engaged with Mr. Duesbury of Derby 
and since then with the China Factory at 
Wirksworth both of which | am now dis- 
engaged from . | shoud be glad to 
have an opportunity of being Employd by 
persons of taste and Merrit which I hear 1s 
the Character of vour Manufactory 
‘Wirksworth 9th May 1774 

N.B. | work in Figures, Vases, or 


any sort of Useful as Business may require.’ 


Bills for work done for Wedgwood later 
in 1774 show that Stephan obtained the 
employment he sought at Etruria. Another 
manuscript letter, dated April 19, 17790, 
from William Cox to Josiah Wedgwood 
shows that Pierre Stephan and his son wer 
at that time offering models to Wedgwood 
and that the Elder, as he is called, was 
arranging for a journey to Derby. Later thi 
two Stephans are said to have modeled for 
John Rose at Coalport. \s a free-lance 
Pierre Stephan must have modeled for 
many of the famous potters in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Most ot 
the pottery figures of national heroes, in- 
cluding Lord Howe, General Drinkwater, 
Marshall Conway, and others, are attri- 
buted to him. Two statuettes of Rodney 
by Stephan, one in biscuit and one glazed, 
almost certainly from the Derby fac- 
tory, are in the collections of Mr. Halse 
The evidences of Stephan’s workmanship 
on the figures of the national heroes are un- 
mistakable. Aside from the sharp cutting 


and the fine attention to details of costume 


and accoutrements they have a spirited but 
dignified elegance which we would fain be 
lieve was characteristic of the subjects. 
Since the black basalt figures are not 
marked by the potter it is impossible posi- 
tively to attribute them to any factory. A 
recent book by Captain M. H. Grant 


The Makers of Black Basalt, is an illum 
nating record of the numerous potteries at 
which the black stoneware was manufa 
tured. The paste of which the figures are 
ht well be Wedgwood’s. M1 
Cook, however, believes them to have been 


made 


basis of a similar copy bearing Turner's 


made mi: 


by John Turner of Lane End, on the 


| 


mark which he examined some years ago. 


Turner made basalts which equaled Wedg- 
wood’s in quality. At present we have no 
documentary record that Stephan worked 
at the Turner factory, but it is more than 
probable, from what we know of his career 
that he offered his models to W edgwood’s 
friend and most distinguished competitor. 


RuTH RALSTON 


AN ANTIMENSIUM OF THI 
GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 


\ sold and silver ecciesl istical embro d 
ery acquired in 1924! gains new interest in 
the hight of a study of linen altarpieces used 
by the Greek Orthodox Church in the medi 
aeval period. 

It depicts the scene of the Entombment 
n its usual grouping of holy personages and 
angels in their surroundings, embroidered 
on a rectangular piece (length, 15 in 
width, 19 1n. {38 x 48cm.}) of very fine linen 
ind framed by a Greek inscription 

[he rigid figure of the Christ rests upon 
the tomb, at the foot of the cross. At His 
head, His mother, the Virgin Mary. Behind 
Magdalen. At the Christ 
feet, Saint John the Evangelist, “John the 

ay him, Nicodemus. Behind 
the Christ, to the left, Mary, wife of Cleo- 
pas. Behind the Christ, to the right, Saint 


S 





Joseph of Arimathea. In the upper left cor- 
ner, the Archangel Michael with his scep- 
} } 


tre lentified also by the inscribed M 


In the upper right corner, the Archangel 


ardian of the Old Dispensation, he inher- 
ts the breastplate of the High Priest of the 
incient Jewish community. This plate was 
ornamented with twelve precious stones, 

nbols of the twelve tribes. The plate it- 
self concealed a pocket which contained the 
so-called “Urim’” and “Thummin.”’ It is 
said that these two terms refer to certain 
ewels or precious stones and particularly to 

diamond of extraordinary quality. The 
“Urim”’ and “‘Thummin” were the media 
through which the will of God was revealed 
to the H on Priest. 

1 Flrances] Mlorris \ Group of Western Em- 


ries BULLETIN, vol. XIX (1924), pp 
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Very often precious stones were added, giv- 


ing an exceptional value to the object 
whose holy use made it much prized by its 


di mor. 
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ANTIMENSIUM EMBROIDERED IN GOLD 


above are dated, and fall within the lat 
fifteenth and the early 
The date indicated on the Museum piect 


however, seems to have been tampered with 


and it cannot be taken as the original one 


with certainty 


Moreover, the piece itselt 
has been partly repaired and 
lormer davs, and it could even be suggested 
that the present scene may have been the 
center of a larger veil or panel 

\mong the altar cloths or coverings listed 
in the classical and Byzantine Greek lexi 
cons, there is the antimensium, used at the 
time of mass and described as follows: 

\ strip of fine linen or silk, usually about 


sewn into 11 nd 
t must be plac 
churches just as 
n the | ) chur! 
be said upon an 
has no antimensiu 
ollertor\ Quite | 
When the mass ts 
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OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 


1QO20-1030 


SPECIAL TALKS FOR MEMBERS 


Since October isa pleasant month in which 
yvisit The Cloisters, Miss Duncan, the In- 
structor who serves Members only, will, at 
3 o'clock on the Mondays of that month 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
meet visitors there for the 
tudy of the collections 
Beginning in November, Miss Duncan 
will give 


S 


three series of gallery talks in the 
Museum. [The subjects and dates will be 
printed in the October number of the 
BULLETIN. It is, perhaps, scarcely neces- 
sary to remind Members that Miss Duncan 
s at the call of an individual or a group for 
guidance at any time except Saturday and 
the 


ther Instructors mav, of course, also be 


afternoons. The services o 
requested by Members, to whom all service 
Ss Iree 

\ new course has been planned for the 
children of Members which will form a lin 


and the talks 


siven for adults. This is a series of Satur- 


between the storv-hours 

morning gallery talks for young peo- 
ple of what may be called “high school 
age.”’ They will be given at a quarter past 
eleven by Mrs. Barratt (Hetty Vincent 
Marshall), Miss Freeman, Miss Foster, and 
Miss Inglis. The list of subjects and dates 
will appear in the October number of the 
BULLETIN 


CONFERENCES FOR WORKERS 


Beginning in October, Mrs. Fansler, 
Museum Instructor, will give three series 
ot talks having the title ““What Workers 
Have Wrought through the Ages.” These 
conferences will be held at two o'clock on 
Saturdays. Those attending the talks are 
expected to register on the first Saturday 
of each period 

rhe subjects and dates are 


OCTOBER 


5 Work of Prehistory 


I2 Work of 
IQ Work ol 


20 Work of 
VEMBER 


2 Work of 


NOVEMBER 


160 Work of 


da 
30 Work of 
Wood 
CEMBER 
7 Work o 
14 Work of 


18 Work of the 
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the Gree 


the | 
Mediterranean Islan 
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the 


rans 
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D 
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f t 
LIaTlsS 


gvypti 


KAS 


Greeks 


, 
Romans 


23 Work of the Ron 


e Modern P 
25 Work of the Furniture 
FEBRUARY 
1 Work ol Weave 
S Work of the P 
LECTURES TO BI 
IN. 1929-1930 
The courses arranged for 
19290-1930 are listed here 
Courses for Museum Me 
Courses, which are open 
charge; Courses tor wl ees 
which are open to all upon p 
tuition charge; and ( rsi 
School Teachers and Class¢ 
those groups, unless the cour 
one of the other di ns. It 
ever be note that 


Man 


ins 
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October 2 and M 8, at 1:30 
For Helpless Crippled Childre 


THE MUSEUM AND ADULI 
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From the discussions of this subject there 





sy { + ~— l¢ ] 1, 
movements fostering adult education The 


ever-growing Importance of these activities 


generally recogn zed. It may, therefore 
be of interest to consider the part which the 
Metropolitan Museum plays in the educ 
tion of adults 

Those who doubt that the Museum can 


or does play such a part will ask, “In what 


W n 1 museum of art serve educa- 
tion il ends Ther 1 it can so tunction S 
sed by adults for these ends 
The first question leads us to the funda- 


mental inquiry, “What 1s the purpose of a 
museum of artr” | 


of the many which might be made: the 


] 1 
» Take Dut two repl es 


archaeologically minded and the historian 


of art will say that it exists to serve the 
student; those who are interested chiefly in 
esthetics will hold that its reason for being 
s to afford an opportunity for the enjoy- 


ment of works of art. Since both study and 


pleasure are included in the cultivation of 
the spirit in leisure time, adult education 
on both counts, would seem to be closel\ 
related to the purposes for which museums 
ot art exist 

Review, in your mind’s eye, the notable 
galleries. Each of the famous museums con- 
tains treasures because of which it is inter- 
nationally known. One has a superb class 
cal collection; another is renowned as 
museum of decorative arts; a third shows a 
comprehensive group of paintings; a fourth 
excels in the art of the East. Yet in spite of 
this no one of these great treasure houses 


will Satisfy the S¢ holat No collec tion 18 so 
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complete that the expert can afford to ig- 


must be sought in some other museum 
Berlin, Florence, Cairo 
hese cities may it be 
said that here the scholar will find every 
notable example of the branch of art to 
which he wishes to devote himself. \bsolute 
supremacy may be claimed by none. 

But we are examining this matter from 
the point of view of the opportunities of- 
fered not to the savant but to the student of 
art as a whole. Here the Metropolit in Mu- 
seum has special value. It offers to th 
visitor a cross section of the art of the 
world. In the Metropolitan Museum 
under one roof, something of practically 
every land and every epoch is to be seen 
In his recent survey of the museums of 
the United States, Dr. Sixten Strémbom, 
Director of the Educational Work of the 

ational Museums of Sweden, says: “Like 
the British Museum and the Louvre, the 
Metropolitan Museum gives the visitor the 


Impression of being not a museum but 


world. [t is in principle a museum of art, or 
better, several museums, since It contains 
collections of great value n the field ol 


archaeology and in the history of culture 
\ll parts of the world and all periods ar 
there represented 

It is obvious that this Museum does not 
rival the great museums of Europe in the 
collections as a whole—only occasionally 
In important details. But the advantage of 
the Metropolitan Museum is that it places 
before the visitor a comprehensive outline 
of man’s artistic development: a not un- 
worthy achievement. This does not impl\ 
that a museum in which all the arts are 
shown is superior to the small specialized 
collection [he latter is valuable, apart 
from the qual ty of the objects it contains, 
for the unified impression it makes upon the 
visitor. Yet in the Metropolitan Museum 
the visitor will gain this same impression ot 
unity in each individual department, and 
in addition will find related objects ol 
another period or country in a_ nearby 
gallery. Thus he is enabled to make the 
comparisons that are so important for the 
average student. 


Should he be interested in the question ol 
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form as it revealed itself to the sculptors ol 
varying races, he may compare Greek and 
Gothic, Egyptian and Chinese, ancient 
and modern figures with far less effort than 
is possible in any city of Europe. He may 
contrast the ideals of the painters ol the 
Fast and of the West by merely walking 
from one section of the building to another. 
That the student does not here see the 
largest and most important collection of 
the master-works of either does not lessen 
the importance for such inquiry of that 
which we have. For the purposes of study 
the work of a man little known may be as 
valuable as that of the most noted 
Consider, for example, a painting by the 
sixteenth-century German, Ludger Tom 
Ring! We have from his hand a portrait 
group showing seven members of a family) 
gathered about the figure of Christ. This 
fact alone has deep significance; merely by 
a flood of light 1S 


thrown upon the social and religious ideals 


making the statement 


The members of this family, as 
presented to us by the revealing brush ot 
are not notable for good looks, 
The head of 
Christ, on the other hand, has neither char- 
acter nor beauty. In attempting the ideal 
countenance Ring displays the limitations 
found in all of the Northern painters of his 


but the faces have character 


time. After considering this group the visi- 
tor may, for a moment, go to an adjoining 


gallery and study some of the Italian 


paintings. Returning, he begins to sense the 
difference between the Italian and the 


Northern Italians, 
through their classical inheritance both 


spiritual 


viewpoint: how the 
and physical, and through their 
study of classic art, naturally and uncon- 
sciously expressed themselves in idealized 
Presentation of form—while the painters 
of the North, lacking this background, 
achieved their greatest triumphs in the do- 
main of the actual. For the illumination of 
racial differences in the realm of art this 
painting by Ludger Tom Ring is quite as 
valuable as a panel by Holbein. 

[he visitor to the Museum may study 
contrasts and development along innumera- 
ble lines. The work of living makers of glass 


1 Shown in Gallery 37 


may be compared with the products of the 
craftsmen of Egypt or Rome. If the 
the Oriental potter is being studied, the dif- 


art ol 


ferences between his point of view and that 
of the Greek potter can be noted. Renats 
sance painting may be contrasted with 
Roman; the repoussé work of the armorer 
compared with that of the Colonial silver 
smith—the field of study is limitless 

May it not, therefore, be fairly claimed 
that the Metropolitan Museum holds a 
notable if not a unique place as regards 
opportunities for study: 


Adult education, however, 


jovment as well as study, and thi 


implies en 


stressed particularly by students of aesthe 
tics. We have, of course, no statistical data 
that would settle the 
whether or no the average visitor enjoys 
himself in this Museum, but 


t 


not unreasonable to assume that he does 


vexed 


since the artistic level of the objects 1s high 


and the installation of these, as a whole 
rarely surpassed \n almost invar' 
comment of Europeans who visit’ the 


Museum concerns the visual charm of the 
valleries. To an extent not often found else 
| and the 


interests are evenly balanced. Therefore as 


| + 
aestne 


where the archaeologica 


a place where the visitor finds an 
lat 


nity for unalloved contemplative enjoy 
ment the Museu 


opportu 


m may be said to fulfil 
mission. 

If it be granted that our first question h 
been satisfactorily answered 
Museum has educational possibilities, w 
may turn to the second, and ask if thes 
opportunities are, in actual fact, utilized 

During the vear 1928 the recorded en 
trants numbered 1,262,027. Of these 
145,040 were children of high s 


1 i ‘ 
and under who came in special groups. To 
this figure it may be well to add, for good 
measure, 5,000 to represent the youngsters 


who formed no part of any recorded gather 


m snows us that 1,111,951 


ing. Subtract 


represents the probable number of adult 
entrants. What, however, was the probabl 
number of individuals? Here we can do no 
more than guess. Many perhaps, came 


once: a few, we know, returned again an 


again. Assuming that three was the aver 


age number of visits paid by an individual 
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schools and colleges, while for more strict folder, Postcards on Sal t card I 

reference work a number of specialized pub listed alphabetically under cl 
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the Studies, may be found of interest. The Ceramics, et 
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Des during the p A er will be showt 
n Classroom Kk trom the eenth throug! 
e twel fth September. This grouy 
ke the Museun Summer Class in Di 
sign, Was composed of pupils selected from 
e public schools he school authorities 
It was conducted by Miss Bradish an 
Miss Miller of 1 \iuseum’s s 


which was much admired in 


the Paris Salon of 1900, where it was placed 


n a position of honor by Rodin to whom 


the arrangement of the Salon had been in- 


trusted. It represents young woman 
with face uplifted in an expression of in 
tense spiritual fervor. The bust will be ex- 


bited in the Room of Recent Accessions 


luring the month of September P.R 


\ SEAL BY FuRIO PicciRiLui. It 


oratifying as it 1s rare to discover a work o 
sculpture in which subject and material are 
ideally suited to each other. This how 
ever, undeniably the case in an animal 


sculpture recently acquired by the Museum 
and now shown in the Room of 


\ccessions. The 


IS70 nas 
/ 


sculptor, Furio Piccirill 
; his subject a seal and 


has executed it at life size in Belgian black 


AND NOTES 





SCULPTURE IN BLACK MARBLE 
BY FURIO PICCIRILLI 


rock while the front part of its body 
vated in a characteristic, sinuous pose. The 
various anatomical planes are studied with 
careful discrimination and afford a fascinat- 
ng play of light and shade over the entire 
body. But the sculptor has 
not permitted his interest in anatomy [0 


surface of the 


contuse ol expression 


the large simplicits 


which was his aim. He has ceeded so 
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well in expressing only the fundament: 


il 


aspects of his subject that he has imparted 


o it a subtle and distinguished air « 
conventionalization 

This is not the first time that Piccirilli ha 
tried his hand at animal sculpture 
however, tO m\ 
venture in that field. Unlike the sculpture 
by Hernandez and Hilbert in this Museum 
executed in the taille 


the seal was not 


| 
) 


S 


It is 
mind his most successful 


Ss 


direct method but was modeled first in clay 


smaller scale and late 


at a considerably 


enlarged in marble by the sculptor in hi 


P.R 
THE BEQUEST OF A SILVER TANKARD 
igh the bequest of Edward L. Clark 
son, the Museum has come into possessiot 
of a tvpical and fine New 
made by 


York tankare 
Cornelius Kierstede (1074-1753 


/ 
The tankard was owned by the same famil' 


as an extremely interesting silver snuffet 


bearing Kuierstede’s mark 


stand 


came to the Museum as the gift of Mr. and 


which 


I 


Ss 


1 
j 
l 


l 


Ml 


Mrs. William 
This 


t\ pical of the finest work of its maker, but 


\. Moore 
tankard 1s, therefore, not only 
also follows the form which is especially 
identified with New York tankards—that 
Is, With flat top, straight 
mouldings = sur 


and engraved leaves, and a 


base 


handsome 
mounted by cut 


sides, 


handle ornamented with cast decoration 
The leaf detail at the top of the base ts 
similar to that on the fine tankard in the New 
York Historical Society 


I 
by thesame maker 


slightly tapering 


The tankard is particular! 
since the Museum owns very few of as fin 
a quality Cc Oh4 

SUMMER ATTENDANCE. In 


n sO many spectacular cities, the 


months, “dead” from the point of view 
the fleeing or reluctantly ret 
the h for visitors. Then 


oh season 


dent, are 
summer school students are gathered in 
from the far 


then 


corners of the 
while the native takes to the 


his countrymen come in—ofter 


curiosity and more far-sighted criticism 
to examine the wonders of his metropol 
\ record of summer attendance at the 
Museum has thus a_ certain iter 
although no distinction 1s made at 


entrances, naturally, between the equall 
welcome resident and stranger. From June 


1 to August 17 


/ 


1 
tt 


> the attendanc 


building was 181,633; at Th 


9,890; an advance at the main buildin: 

over the 162,632 for the same period dut 

ng the previous vear, but a disappoint 
slight 


I] drop Irom. the 10,3250 il 
Museum's attractive | 
branch 

With these special summer visitors 


mind the Saturday 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


SEPTEMBER 1[2-O¢ 


Storv-Hours for Bovs ind Girls by 


Anna ¢ 


1 ef 
Gallery | KS, Saturdays in 


September at 
In September and October at 3:00 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursd 
Cinema Films Showings: The Chronicles of Am¢ 


7, October 1 and 


Sundays, September 29 


talks were continued through June and 
Jul and special groups of talks given ' 
Summer Sc 100] St ide nts lh endan 
t the Saturday and Sund llery tal 
Was 505 t the venter ; 
school SI it oP 
FOBER 20, 19209 
irtis Ch d ~~ ' \ Ser ' oO 
October 0 2 1:45 2:45 
00 p } () ‘O10 
- 
iVvs 2:00 p 7 
I 1 vs. | 





| ECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


EPTEMBER IQ-OCIOBER IQ, I[Q20 
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